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What Is The Nations Report Card™? 

The Nations Report Card™ informs the public about the academic achieve- 
ment of elementary and secondary students in the United States. Report 
cards communicate the findings of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), a continuing and nationally representative measure of 
achievement in various subjects over time. 

Since 1969, NAEP assessments have been conducted periodically in reading, 
mathematics, science, writing, U.S. history, civics, geography, and other 
subjects. NAEP collects and reports information on student performance at 
the national and state levels, making the assessment an integral part of our 
nations evaluation of the condition and progress of education. Only academic 
achievement data and related background information are collected. The 
privacy of individual students and their families is protected. 

NAEP is a congressionally authorized project of the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) within the Institute of Education Sciences of the 
U.S. Department of Education. The Commissioner of Education Statistics is 
responsible for carrying out the NAEP project. The National Assessment 
Governing Board oversees and sets policy for NAEP. 
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Executive Summary 

Nationally representative samples of about 7,100 fourth-graders, 9,600 eighth-graders, 
and 9,900 twelfth-graders participated in the 2010 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) in civics. At each grade, students responded to questions designed 
to measure the civics knowledge and skills that are critical to the responsibilities of 
citizenship in America’s constitutional democracy. Comparing the results from the 
2010 assessment to results from two previous assessment years shows how students’ 
knowledge and skills in civics have progressed over time. 



Students making progress in civics at grade 4 but not at grades 8 
and 12 



In comparison to earlier civics assessments in 1998 and 2006, the average score in 2010 was 

• higher than the scores in both years at grade 4, 

• not significandy different from the score in either year at grade 8, and 

• lower than the score in 2006 but not significandy different from the score in 1998 at grade 12 (figure A). 



Figure A. Trend in fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade NAEP civics average scores 
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What are students studying in civics? 




88 % of fourth-graders had teachers 78 % of eighth-graders reported 67 % of twelfth-graders reported 

who reported emphasizing politics studying about Congress in 2010. studying about the U.S. Constitution 

and government to a small extent or in 2010. 

more in social studies classes in 2010. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Percentages of fourth-graders at 
or above Basic and Proficient levels 
increase 

The NAEP Basic level denotes partial mastery of the 
knowledge and skills fundamental for proficient work 
at each grade. Seventy-seven percent of fourth-graders, 

72 percent of eighth-graders, and 64 percent of twelfth- 
graders performed at or above the Basic level in civics in 
2010. The percentages of students at or above Basic in 
2010 were higher than in 2006 and 1998 at grade 4, but 
not significantly different from previous assessment years 
at grades 8 and 12. 

The Proficient level represents solid academic performance 
to which all students at each grade assessed should aspire. 
Students reaching this level have demonstrated compe- 
tency over challenging subject matter. Twenty-seven 
percent of fourth-graders, 22 percent of eighth-graders, 
and 24 percent of twelfth-graders performed at or above 
the Proficient level in civics in 2010. The percentages of 
students at or above Proficient in 2010 were higher than 
in 2006 and 1998 at grade 4, not significantly different 
from the percentages in the previous assessment years at 
grade 8, and lower than 2006 at grade 12. 

No significant changes in 
percentages of students at Advanced 

The Advanced level represents superior performance. Two 
percent of fourth-graders, 1 percent of eighth-graders, and 
4 percent of twelfth-graders performed at the Advanced 
level in civics in 2010. There were no significant changes in 
the percentages of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-graders at 
Advanced in comparison to previous assessment years. 



Examples of skills demonstrated 

by students performing at each 

achievement level 

Basic 

• Recognize taxes as the main source of government funding 
(grade 4). 

• Identify a right protected by the First Amendment (grade 8). 

• Interpret a political cartoon (grade 12). 

Proficient 

• Identify a purpose of the U.S. Constitution (grade 4). 

• Recognize a role performed by the Supreme Court (grade 8). 

• Define the term "melting pot" and argue if it applies to the 
U.S. (grade 12). 

Advanced 

• Explain two ways countries can deal with shared problems 
(grade 4). 

• Name two actions citizens can take to encourage Congress 
to pass a law (grade 8). 

• Compare the citizenship requirements of the U.S. to other 
countries (grade 12). 




r\ 




Hispanic students make gains from 
1998 to 2010 at all three grades 

Average civics scores for Hispanic students were higher in 
2010 than in 2006 at grade 8, and higher than in 1998 at all 
three grades. Gains for Hispanic students contributed to a 
narrowing of the White - Hispanic score gap in comparison 
to the gaps in earlier assessment years for grades 8 and 12. 
At grade 4, the White - Hispanic gap in 2010 was not 
significantly different from the gap in 2006 but narrowed in 
comparison to 1998. 

Performance improves from 1998 
to 2010 for most racial/ethnic 
groups at grade 4 

Average scores were higher in 2010 than in 1998 for fourth- 
graders in all racial/ ethnic groups with samples large 
enough to report results. Although not represented in the 
table below, the percentages of White, Black, Hispanic, and 
Asian/Pacific Islander students performing below the Basic 
level decreased from 1998 to 2010, and the percentages 
at Proficient increased. 



Female students score higher 
than male students at grade 4 

The average score for female fourth-graders increased since 
2006, while there was no significant change in the score for 
male fourth-graders over the same period. In 2010, female 
students scored 7 points higher on average than male 
students at grade 4, which was larger than the 2-point score 
difference between the two groups in earlier assessment 
years. 

The average score for female twelfth-graders was lower in 
2010 than in 2006 and 1998, while there was no significant 
change in the score for male twelfth-graders in comparison 
to either year. There was no significant difference between 
the scores of female and male students in 2010 at grade 12 
or grade 8. 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 



Characteristic 


Since 1998 


Since 2006 


Since 1998 


Since 2006 


Since 1998 


Since 2006 


Overall 


▲ 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


▼ 


Race/ethnicity 














White 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Black 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Hispanic 


▲ 


♦ 


▲ 


▲ 


▲ 


♦ 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


i 

T 

i 


♦ 


JL 

1 

l 


♦ 


JL 

1 

l 


♦ 


Gender 














Male 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


Female 


▲ 


▲ 


♦ 


♦ 


▼ 


▼ 


Gaps 














White - Black 


Narrowed 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


White - Hispanic 


Narrowed 


♦ 


Narrowed 


Narrowed 


Narrowed 


Narrowed 


Female - Male 


Widened 


Widened 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 



A Indicates the score was higher in 2010. 
▼ Indicates the score was lower in 2010. 



Indicates no significant change in the score or the gap in 2010. 
ijl Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 




Introduction 




Responsible citizens of a constitutional democracy such as the United States should have 
adequate knowledge of the country’s principles and institutions, skills in applying this 
knowledge to civic life, and dispositions to protect individual rights and promote the common 
good. Civics instruction begins in grade school and continues into high school. The 2010 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) civics assessment measures how well 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-graders are learning the knowledge and skills of democratic 
citizenship and government. Comparing the results from the 2010 assessment to results from 
previous assessments in 1998 and 2006 shows how students’ knowledge and skills in civics at 
these grade levels have progressed over time. 



The Civics Framework 

The National Assessment Governing Board oversees the 
development of NAEP frameworks that describe the specific 
knowledge and skills that should be assessed in each subject. 
Frameworks incorporate ideas and input from subject area 
experts, school administrators, policymakers, parents, and 
others. The Civics Framework for the 2010 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress describes the types of questions that 
should be included in the assessment and how they should be 
designed and scored. The 1998, 2006, and 2010 civics 
assessments were developed using the same framework. 

The civics framework specifies that the assessment questions 
address the following three interrelated components: knowl- 
edge, intellectual and participatory skills, and civic disposi- 
tions. Taken together, these components should form the 
essential elements of civic education in the United States. 
Each question in the assessment has both a knowledge and 
an intellectual skills component. A portion of the questions 
also measures participatory skills and/or civic dispositions. 

Civic Knowledge: It is important that all students have an 
opportunity to consider essential questions about govern- 
ment and civil society. Although there are various ways of 
phrasing these questions, the framework follows the National 



Standards for Civics and Government in organizing them in the 
following five major categories: 

I. What are civic life, politics, and government? 

II. What are the foundations of the American political 
system? 

III. How does the government established by the 
Constitution embody the purposes, values, and princi- 
ples of American democracy? 

IV. What is the relationship of the United States to other 
nations and to world affairs? 

V. What are the roles of citizens in American democracy? 

Intellectual and Participatory Skills: If citizens are to exercise 
their rights and fulfill their responsibilities as members of 
self-governing communities, they not only need to acquire a 
body of knowledge about civic life, politics, and government, 
but also need to develop relevant intellectual and participa- 
tory skills. The intellectual skills essential for informed, 
effective, and responsible citizenship are categorized in the 
framework as identifying and describing; explaining and analyz- 
ing; and evaluating , taking , and defending positions on public 
issues. Participatory skills essential for informed, effective, 
and responsible citizenship are categorized as interacting , 
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monitoring , and influencing. Since NAEP cannot directly assess 
civic participation, the framework specifies that assessment 
questions be designed to measure whether students can 
identify participatory skills, recognize their purpose, explain 
how to use them, or specify how best to achieve diverse 
results by using particular skills. 

Civic Dispositions: The third component of civic education 
refers to the private and public character traits essential to 
the preservation and improvement of American constitutional 
democracy. The framework specifies the following five civic 
dispositions that contribute to the political efficacy of the 
individual, the healthy functioning of the political system, a 
sense of dignity and worth, and the common good: 

■ Becoming an independent member of society; 

■ Respecting individual worth and human dignity; 

■ Assuming the personal, political, and economic 
responsibilities of a citizen; 

■ Participating in civic affairs in an informed, thoughtful, 
and effective manner; and 

■ Promoting the healthy functioning of American 
constitutional democracy. 

More detailed information about each of the three major 
components of the assessment is provided in the civics 
framework for 2010, which can be found at http://www.nagb 
.org/publications/frameworks/civicsframework.pdf . 

Reporting NAEP Results 

The results from the 2010 NAEP civics assessment are based 
on nationally representative samples of public and private 
school students at grades 4, 8, and 12 (table 1 ). Unlike NAEP 
assessments in other subjects such as reading, mathematics, 
and science, the civics assessment was not designed to report 
results for individual states or large urban districts. 



Table 1. Number of participating schools and students in NAEP civics 
assessment, by grade: 2010 



Grade 


Number of schools 


Number of students 


Grade 4 


540 


7,100 


Grade 8 


470 


9,600 


Grade 12 


460 


9,900 



NOTE: The number of schools is rounded to the nearest ten. The number of students is rounded to the nearest hundred. 



Scale scores 

NAEP civics results are reported as average scores on a 
0-300 scale for each grade. Although the NAEP scale score 
ranges are identical for grades 4, 8, and 12, they were derived 
independently, and therefore scores cannot be compared 
across grades. For example, the average score of 167 for 
White students at grade 4 does not denote higher perfor- 
mance than the score of 160 for White students at grade 8. 
NAEP scores also cannot be compared across subjects. 

In addition to reporting an overall civics score for each grade, 
scale scores are reported at five percentiles to show trends 
in results for students performing at lower (10th and 25th 
percentiles), middle (50th percentile), and higher (75th and 
90th percentiles) levels. 

Achievement levels 

Based on recommendations from policymakers, educators, 
and members of the general public, the Governing Board sets 
specific achievement levels for each subject area and grade. 
Achievement levels are performance standards showing what 
students should know and be able to do. NAEP results are 
reported as percentages of students performing at or above 
the Basic and Proficient levels and at the Advanced level. 

As provided by law, the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), upon review of congressionally mandated 
evaluations of NAEP, has determined that achievement levels 
are to be used on a trial basis and should be interpreted with 
caution. The NAEP achievement levels have been widely used 
by national and state officials. 



NAEP Achievement Levels 




Basic denotes partial mastery of prerequisite knowledge and 
skills that are fundamental for proficient work at each grade. 

Proficient represents solid academic performance. Students 
reaching this level have demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject matter. 

Advanced represents superior performance. 



mssM 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Interpreting the Results 

Changes in performance over time 

National results from the 2010 civics assessment are com- 
pared to results from two earlier assessment years. NAEP 
reports results using widely accepted statistical standards; 
findings are reported based on statistical significance set at 
.05 with appropriate adjustments for multiple comparisons 
(see the Technical Notes for more information). The symbol 
(*) is used in tables and figures to indicate that an earlier 
year's score or percentage is significantly different from the 
2010 results. Only those differences that are found to be 
statistically significant are discussed as higher or lower. The 
same standard applies when comparing the performance of 
one student group to another. 

A significant increase or decrease in scores from one 
assessment year to the next is reliable evidence that student 
performance has in fact changed. However, NAEP is not 
designed to identify the causes of these changes. Further- 
more, the many factors that may influence average student 
achievement scores also change over time. These include 
educational policies and practices, available resources, and 
the demographic characteristics of the student body. 



Explore Additional Results 

Not all of the data from the NAEP civics assessment are 
presented in this report. Additional results can be found on the 
Nation's Report Card website at http://nationsreportcard.gov/ 
civics_2010 and in the NAEP Data Explorer at http://nces.ed 
.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 




Accommodations and exclusions in NAEP 

It is important to assess all selected students from the target 
population, including students with disabilities (SD) and 
English language learners (ELL). To accomplish this goal, 
many of the same testing accommodations allowed on state 
testing (e.g., extra testing time or individual rather than group 
administration) are provided for SD and ELL students partici- 
pating in NAEP. Accommodations were first made available 
for the civics assessment in 1998. 

Even with the availability of accommodations, some students 
may still be excluded. See appendix tables A-1 through A-3 
for the percentages of students accommodated and excluded 
at each of the three grades. More information about NAEP's 
policy on the inclusion of special-needs students is available 
at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/about/inclusion.asp . 
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GRADE4 



Fourth-graders’ performance 
improves since 2006 



The average civics score for the nation’s fourth-graders was higher in 2010 
than in the last assessment in 2006. There were no significant changes in 
the White - Black and White - Hispanic score gaps from 2006 to 2010; 
however, gains for female students have resulted in an increase in the score 
difference between female and male students. 
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GRADE 



4 



Figure 1. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics average scores 

Scale score 




140 

0 1 1 r 

’98 ’06 ’10 

Year 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



Fourth-graders post highest 
average score to date 

Students' performance on the NAEP civics assessment con- 
tinued to improve in 2010 at grade 4. The average score for 
the nation's fourth-graders was 3 points higher in 2010 than 
in 2006 and 7 points higher than in 1998 (figure 1). 

Students at the 25th percentile posted a 4-point increase 
from 2006 to 2010, while any apparent increases at the 10th, 
50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles were not statistically signifi- 
cant (figure 2). In comparison to 1998, scores were higher in 
2010 for all but the highest performing students (those at the 
90th percentile). 



Figure 2. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics percentile scores 



Scale score Percentile 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



Percentages of students at or above 
the Basic and Proficient levels 
increase 

Seventy-seven percent of students performed at or above the 
Basic level in 2010, and 27 percent performed at or above the 
Proficient level (figure 3). Both percentages were higher in 
2010 than in the two earlier assessment years. The percent- 
age of students at the Advanced level in 2010 was not signifi- 
cantly different from the percentages in 2006 and 1998. 



Figure 3. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics achievement-level results 



Percent 




% at Advanced 
% at or above Proficient 
% at or above Basic 



Year 



* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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GRADE 



4 



No significant change in performance of racial/ethnic groups since 2006 



There were no significant changes from 
2006 to 2010 in the average scores for 
any of the five racial/ethnic groups that 
NAEP reports on (figure 4). In compari- 
son to 1998, the scores in 2010 were 
higher for White, Black, Hispanic, and 
Asian/Pacific Islander students. 

A closer look at the achievement-level 
results from 1998 to 2010 shows where 
improvements were made at different 
levels. The percentages of students 
performing at the Proficient level were 
higher in 2010 than in 1998 for White, 
Black, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students (figure 5). The 
percentages of Black and Hispanic 
students performing at the Basic level 
also increased over the same period. 
There were no significant changes in 
the percentage of students at Advanced 
for any of the racial/ethnic groups. 

In 2010, both White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students scored higher on 
average than Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian/Alaska Native stu- 
dents. The average scores of White 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
were not significantly different from 
each other. 



Additional Results for 
Student Groups 




Achievement-level results and percentile 
scores provide additional insight into the 
performance of student groups. See 
appendix tables A-4 and A-5 for addition- 
al fourth-grade results for the student 
groups highlighted in this section. Similar 
NAEP results for other student groups can 
be found in the NAEP Data Explorer at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 






Figure 4. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics average scores, by race/ethnicity 



Year 




White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 



American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 



Scale score 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude 
Hispanic origin. 



Figure 5. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics achievement-level results, by selected 
racial/ethnic groups 



White 

1998 

2006 

2010 

Black 

1998 

2006 

2010 

Hispanic 

1998 

2006 

2010 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

1998 

2006 

2010 



Below Basic 




Advanced 



n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 

100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 



i 1 t rv/^i 

10 20 30 40 100 



Percent 

# Rounds to zero. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic 
origin. Results are not shown for students whose race/ethnicity was American Indian/Alaska Native or unclassified. Detail may not sum to totals 
because of rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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GRADE 



4 



No change in racial/ethnic gaps 
since 2006 

In 2010, White students scored 24 points higher on average 
than Black students and 27 points higher than Hispanic 
students (figure 6). There was no significant change in either 
gap from 2006 to 2010. Both racial/ethnic gaps narrowed 
compared to 1998. 




Figure 6. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics average scores and score gaps, by selected racial/ethnic groups 




* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 



■ VI 



Table 2. Percentage of students assessed in fourth-grade 

NAEP civics, by race/ethnicity: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Race/ethnicity 


1998 


2006 


2010 


White 


71* 


56 


56 


Black 


16 


15 


15 


Hispanic 


9* 


20 


21 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


3* 


5 


5 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


# 


2 


1 



# Rounds to zero. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race 
categories exclude Hispanic origin. Detail may not sum to totals because results are not shown for students whose 
race/ethnicity was unclassified. 



. I 






No significant change since 2006 in 
students' racial/ethnic composition 

The proportion of fourth-graders in each of the five racial/ 
ethnic groups that NAEP reports on has remained relatively 
stable since 2006 (table 2). In comparison to the first 
assessment in 1998, however, the percentage of White 
students decreased from 71 to 56 percent, the percentage of 
Hispanic students increased from 9 to 21 percent, and the 
percentage of Asian/Pacific Islander students increased from 
3 to 5 percent. 



r 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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GRADE 



4 



Recent gains for female students 
create gender gap 

The average score for female students increased 5 points 
from 2006 to 2010, while there was no significant change in 
the score for male students over the same period (figure 7). 
The gain for female students contributed to a 7-point gender 
gap in 2010, whereas the apparent differences between male 
and female students in previous assessment years were not 
statistically significant. 

Figure 7. Trend in fourth-grade NAEP civics average scores and 
score gaps, by gender 



Scores increase across income 
levels 

NAEP uses students' eligibility for the National School Lunch 
Program as an indicator of low income. Students from lower- 
income families are eligible for either free or reduced-price 
school lunches, while students from higher-income families 
are not (see the Technical Notes for eligibility criteria). 

Students who are not eligible typically score higher on aver- 
age than those eligible for reduced-price lunch, who in turn 
score higher than those eligible for free lunch. The average 
scores for all three groups were higher in 2010 than in 2006 
(figure 8). 




* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. The score differences 
between male and female students were not found to be statistically significant in 1998 and 2006. 



Figure 8. Average scores in fourth-grade NAEP civics, by eligibility for 
free or reduced-price school lunch: 2006 and 2010 



Scale score 

300 n 
180 - 




120 

v 

0 1 r 

’06 ’10 



Year 



Not eligible 



Eligible for reduced-price lunch 
Eligible for free lunch 



* Significantly different (p< .05) from 2010. 



I III 



Table 3. Percentage of students assessed in fourth-grade NAEP 
civics, by eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch: 
2006 and 2010 



Eligibility for school lunch 


2006 


2010 


Eligible for free lunch 


36 


41 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


7 


6 


Not eligible 


49 


48 


Information not available 


7 


5 



■11111 

Almost one-half of fourth-graders 
eligible for the National School Lunch 
Program 

Forty-one percent of fourth-graders were eligible for free 
lunch, 6 percent were eligible for reduced-price lunch, and 
48 percent were not eligible for the lunch program in 2010 
(table 3). There were no significant changes since 2006 in 
the percentages of students based on their eligibility for the 
school lunch program. 




NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Teachers of over two-thirds of fourth-graders report at least some 
emphasis on civics topics 



As part of the 2010 fourth-grade NAEP assessment, ques- 
tionnaires were completed by the teachers of participating 
students. One of the questions asked teachers to report on 
the extent to which they emphasized certain topics as part 
of their social studies classes. Teachers selected one of four 
responses for each of the five topics related to civics: "not at 
all," "small extent," "moderate extent," or "large extent." 

When the average scores for students whose teachers 
reported emphasizing each topic to a small, moderate, or 
large extent were combined and compared to the score for 
students whose teachers did not emphasize the topic at all, 
higher scores were associated with at least some emphasis 
for all but one of the topics (figure 9 ). For example, students 
whose teachers reported emphasizing politics and gov- 
ernment to a small extent or more scored 6 points higher 
on average than students whose teachers reported not 
emphasizing the topic at all. The pattern was similar for 
topics related to the foundations of U.S. democracy, the 



U.S. Constitution, and the roles of citizens in U.S. democracy. 
Average scores did not differ significantly for students whose 
teachers reported emphasizing world affairs to a small extent 
or more and those whose teachers reported no emphasis on 
the topic at all. 

Over two-thirds of fourth-graders had teachers who reported 
emphasizing each of the five civics topics to a small extent 
or more (table 4 ). With one exception, the percentages of 
students whose teachers reported emphasizing the topic to a 
small or moderate extent were higher than the percentages 
of students whose teachers reported not emphasizing it at all 
or doing so to a large extent. For the topic related to world 
affairs, the percentage of students whose teachers reported a 
small emphasis was higher than the percentage whose 
teachers reported not emphasizing it at all, which in turn was 
higher than the percentages of students whose teachers 
reported emphasizing it to a moderate or large extent. 



Figure 9 . Average scores in fourth-grade NAEP civics, by teachers' 

responses to a question about the extent to which they have 
emphasized various topics in their social studies classes: 
2010 

To what extent have you emphasized the following topics in your social studies class? 



Politics and 
government 

Not at all 
A small extent or more 

Foundations of 
U.S. democracy 

Not at all 
A small extent or more 

The U.S. Constitution 

Not at all 
A small extent or more 

World affairs 

Not at all 
A small extent or more 

Roles of citizens 
in U.S. democracy 

Not at all 
A small extent or more 
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Table 4 . Percentage of students assessed in fourth-grade NAEP 
civics, by the extent to which their teachers emphasized 
various topics in their social studies classes: 2010 



Civics topics 


Not at 
all 


Small 

extent 


Moderate 

extent 


Large 

extent 


Politics and government 


12 


46 


35 


7 


Foundations of U.S. democracy 


19 


37 


34 


10 


The U.S. Constitution 


19 


42 


31 


8 


World affairs 


30 


49 


17 


4 


Roles of citizens in U.S. democracy 


12 


43 


34 


11 



Explore Additional Results 



Results for other background questions from the fourth-grade 
student, teacher, and school questionnaires are available in the NAEP 
Data Explorer at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 



WSSM 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Assessment Content at Grade 4 



To reflect developmental differences expected of students at varying grade levels, the 
proportion of the civics assessment devoted to each of the five knowledge components 
varies for each grade assessed as specified in the civics framework. 



Because the assessment covered a range of topics 
and included more questions than any one student 
could answer, each student took just a portion of the 
assessment. The 91 questions that made up the entire 
fourth-grade assessment were divided into six sec- 
tions, each containing a mixture of multiple-choice 
and constructed-response questions. Each student 
responded to questions in two 25-minute sections. 




Knowledge Components 

25 % What are civic life, politics, and government? 



These questions focus on comprehension of basic 
terminology and concepts of government. 



20 % 



What are the foundations of the American 
political system? 

These questions focus on students' understanding 
of American values and basic principles as expressed 
in core documents (e.g., the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights). 



15 % 



How does the government established by the 
Constitution embody the purposes, values, and 
principles of American democracy? 

These questions focus on understanding the 
meaning and importance of the U.S. Constitution, 
and the major responsibilities of state and local 
governments. 



10 % 



What is the relationship of the United States to 
other nations and to world affairs? 



These questions focus on understanding the 
concept of nation, world affairs, conflict among 
nations, and the need for peaceful resolution among 
nations. 



30 % 



What are the roles of citizens in American democracy? 

These questions focus on the basic meaning of 



U.S. citizenship, the rights and responsibilities of 
citizens, and the opportunities for civic participation. 
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Civics Achievement-Level Descriptions for Grade 4 

NAEP civics achievement-level descriptions outline expectations of student performance at each grade. The specific descrip- 
tions of what fourth-graders should know and be able to do at the Basic , Proficient , and Advanced levels in civics are presented 
below. NAEP achievement levels are cumulative; therefore, student performance at the Proficient level includes the competen- 
cies associated with the Basic level, and the Advanced level includes the skills and knowledge associated with both the Basic and 
the Proficient levels. The cut score indicating the lower end of the score range for each level is noted in the parentheses. 



Basic (136) 

Fourth-grade students performing at 
the Basic level should have some 
understanding of what government is 
and what it does, and they should be 
able to identify some things that gov- 
ernment is not allowed to do. They 
should be able to explain purposes of 
rules in the school and the community 
and to describe what happens when 
people break laws. These students 
should understand how national holi- 
days and symbols such as the flag, the 
Statue of Liberty, and the Fourth of July 
reflect shared American values, and 
they should be able to identify different 
types of diversity in American society. 
They should be able to describe ways 
to settle disagreements or conflicts 
peacefully. They should be able to 
name the president and their state 
governor and to identify rights and 
responsibilities of a citizen. They should 
know some ways that students can 
participate in governing their school 
and community, and they should be 
able to describe qualities of a good 
leader. Finally, these students should 
know that the world is divided into 
many countries. 



Proficient (177) 

Fourth-grade students performing at 
the Proficient level should have a good 
understanding of what the American 
Government does and of the reasons 
why it is not allowed to act in certain 
ways. They should be able to explain 
why we have laws. These students 
should be able to recognize diversity in 
American society and that Americans 
are united by shared beliefs and prin- 
ciples. They should know that the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence are founding documents 
of American democracy. They should 
be able to explain how people make 
decisions about the ways they live 
together in a democracy and how 
groups in schools and communities can 
manage conflict peacefully. They 
should know what it means to be a 
citizen of their state and the nation, and 
they should be able to distinguish 
between rights and responsibilities of 
citizens. They should understand why it 
is important for people to participate in 
governing their school and community. 
Finally, these students should be able 
to describe ways in which countries 
interact with one another. 



Advanced (215) 

Fourth-grade students performing at 
the Advanced level should understand 
and be able to explain some purposes 
of government. They should recognize 
differences between power and author- 
ity when given examples and should 
understand differences between 
limited and unlimited government. 
These students should be able to 
explain why it is important that citizens 
share a commitment to the values of 
American democracy, and they should 
be aware of the benefits and challenges 
of both unity and diversity in American 
society. They should be able to distin- 
guish between services provided by 
local and state levels of government. 
These students should be able to 
describe how government can make it 
possible for people to accomplish goals 
they could not achieve alone. They 
should be able to identify ways in 
which citizens can keep track of their 
government's actions and understand 
the connection between rights and 
responsibilities of a citizen. Finally, they 
should be able to explain how nations 
benefit when they resolve conflicts 
peacefully. 
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What Fourth-Graders Know and Can Do in Civics 



The item map below is useful for understanding performance 
at different levels on the NAEP scale. The scale scores on the 
left represent the scores for students who were likely to get 
the items correct or complete. The cut score at the low end of 
the range for each achievement level is boxed. The descrip- 
tions of selected assessment questions indicating what 
students need to do to answer the question correctly are 
listed on the right. 



For example, the map on this page shows that fourth- 
graders performing at the Basic level with a score of 163 
were likely to be able to identify taxes as the main source of 
government funding. Students performing at the Proficient 
level with a score of 194 were likely to be able to identify an 
idea from the Declaration of Independence. Students at the 
Advanced level with a score of 240 were likely to be able to 
explain the meaning of the Martin Luther King, Jr. "I Have a 
Dream" speech. 



GRADE 4 NAEP CIVICS ITEM MAP 



Scale score 




126 

84 

71 



Question description 



Name two rights of U.S. citizens and explain why they are important (shown on pages 18 and 19) 

Explain two ways countries can deal with shared problems 

Explain the meaning of the Martin Luther King, Jr. "I Have a Dream" speech 

Identify a responsibility of U.S. citizens 

Identify the appropriate official to contact to solve a problem 



Recognize different types of governments 

Give an example of how to help one's country and explain why it is important 
Identify an idea from the Declaration of Independence (shown on page 17) 
Evaluate the concept of democracy presented in an article 
Understand the meaning of " majority decides" in a classroom context 
Identify a purpose of the U.S. Constitution 

Recognize why the U.S. Constitution limits the powers of government 
Identify a way to express an opinion on public policy issue 



Identify the method used to select public office holders 
Recognize examples of civic participation 

Identify local government as the provider of drinking water (shown on page 16) 
Recognize taxes as the main source of government funding 
Identify a function of the military 

Identify an example of a person using power without having the right to 

Identify rules for a park 

Recognize the meaning of a national symbol 

Identify a rule that is unfair 



Identify a civic responsibility 

Identify a reason to obey a law 

Identify the President of the United States 



// 

0 

NOTE: Regular type denotes a constructed-response question. Italic type denotes a multiple-choice question. The position of a question on the scale represents the scale score attained by students who had a 65 percent probability of successfully answering 
a constructed-response question, or a 74 percent probability of correctly answering a four-option multiple-choice question. For constructed-response questions, the question description represents students' performance rated as completely correct. Scale 
score ranges for civics achievement levels are referenced on the map. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: How does the government established by 
the Constitution embody the purposes, values, and principles of 
American democracy? 



Which of the following is most likely 
responsible for making sure that your 
community has safe drinking water? 

CD The fire department 

CD The county hospital 

CD The attorney general 

CD The local government 



This sample question from the 2010 fourth-grade civics 
assessment measures students' knowledge of the responsi- 
bilities and services provided by the government. Sixty-six 
percent of fourth-graders were able to identify the correct 
response to the question regarding the role of local govern- 
ment in providing safe drinking water for citizens. 



Percentage of fourth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Omitted 


6 


13 


14 


66 


1 



The table below shows the percentage of fourth-graders 
within each achievement level who answered this question 
correctly. For example, 67 percent of fourth-graders at the 
Basic level selected the correct answer choice. 



Percentage of fourth-grade students responding correctly at each 
achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


66 


46 


67 


80 


x 



:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 



Explore Additional Sample Questions 



More questions from the NAEP civics assessment can be found in 
the Questions Tool at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/itmrlsx/ 
landing.aspx . 



mmm 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What are the foundations of the 
American political system? 



The paragraph below is a summary of 
the introduction to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all people are created equal; that they are 
given certain rights that cannot be taken away; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to protect these rights, 
governments are created that get their powers 
from the consent of the governed. . . . 

Which of the following ideas is in the summary 
of the Declaration of Independence? 

(2D People in the United States should have 
some control over the government. 

CD Kings can rule in the United States, as 
long as they are fair to people. 

CD The smartest people should control the 
government of the United States. 

CD Everyone in the United States should try 
to be elected to the government. 



This sample question is from a set of items that measures 
fourth-graders' knowledge of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Fifty-two percent of fourth-graders were able to 
correctly identify the main idea in the summary of the 
introduction to the Declaration of Independence. 



Percentage of fourth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Omitted 


52 


11 


10 


27 


1 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



The table below shows the percentage of fourth-graders 
within each achievement level who answered this question 
correctly. For example, 49 percent of fourth-graders at the 
Basic level selected the correct answer choice. 



Percentage of fourth-grade students responding correctly at each 
achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


52 


35 


49 


73 


x 



:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What are the roles of citizens in American 
democracy? 



Your class at school has a new student from a country that has laws that are very different from those in the 
United States. Your teacher has asked you to help your new classmate learn about important rights that belong 
to citizens of the United States. 

Write down TWO important rights that people have in the United States that you think your new classmate 
should know about. Then tell why it is important to have each of these rights. 



COMPLETE RESPONSE: 

Right 1: 

TV fiJjVd ^ vde 

It is important to have this right because 

U 

1/oVf, V/W* 1 ypti 

Veil*' 43 yew fl- 

Right 2: 

TV\£ pe&ct fully 

It is important to have this right because 

I f cat, \U Mrf hnp-pf *1 Afid 

\J£. cjs\a UU Hjhfi: 

Some IkiM. 



ACCEPTABLE RESPONSE: 

Right 1: 

fO Vcrfp 

It is important to have this right because 

+hp $ S i% fwt dt C 4 g<!$ei f h r 

pK’esy Wf tie/ Me tydf'eb Mf*?c(** wfco 

d©*/* It#"*, * 

Right 2: 

l»w 

It is important to have this right because 

If -fhevip faWT&\/rryf-Ut*$ 

y#o<l (4 be w efsej. & p- 



This sample constructed-response question measures 
fourth-graders' knowledge of the roles of citizens in American 
democracy. Successful responses demonstrated an under- 
standing of the rights of citizens of the United States and 
knowledge of why those rights are valued among Americans. 
Responses to this question were rated using four levels. 
Spelling and grammar were not considered in rating respons- 
es to the question. 

Complete responses provided two rights of American 
citizens with two explanations for why the rights are 
important. Credited responses included examples such as 
the right to a trial and the right to freedom of religion. 

Acceptable responses provided one or two rights of 
Americans with one explanation. 



Partial responses provided one or two rights with no 
explanations. 

Unacceptable responses provided no rights or 
explanations. 

The first sample student response on the left was rated 
"Complete," because it provided two rights of citizens in the 
United States and an explanation for why each right was 
important. The Constitution contains several passages and 
Amendments describing ways U.S. citizens cannot be denied 
the right to vote. The response describes that while at one 
time certain people could not vote, they now have a right to 
vote and to express their opinions by casting votes in open 
elections. In addition, the response describes that people 
have the right to peaceably assemble; this right is important 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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because it allows collective action and protest, which is 
necessary in a democracy. Six percent of fourth-graders' 
responses to this question received a "Complete" rating. 

The second sample student response on the right was rated 
"Acceptable" because it provided one right of citizens in the 
United States and explained why that right was important. 
Credit was given for the first part of the response under 
"Right 1" and the corresponding explanation, because the 
explanation recognizes the fact that it is the right of the 
people to express their views on how they are governed. No 
credit was given for the second part of the response under 
"Right 2" because while laws are necessary for a civil society, 
they do not constitute a "right" of citizens of the United 
States. Fourteen percent of fourth-graders' responses to this 
question received an "Acceptable" rating. 

Percentage of fourth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Complete 


Acceptable 


Partial 


Unacceptable 


Omitted 


6 


14 


8 


68 


3 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because the percentage of responses rated as "Off-task" is not shown. Off-task 
responses are those that do not provide any information related to the assessment task. 



The table below shows the percentage of fourth-graders 
within each achievement-level interval whose responses 
to this question were rated as "Complete." For example, 
2 percent of fourth-graders at the Basic level provided 
responses rated as "Complete." 



Percentage of fourth-grade students' responses rated as "Complete" 
at each achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


6 


# 


2 


15 


T 



# Rounds to zero. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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GRADE 8 

No significant change in 
eighth-graders’ performance 

The average civics score in 2010 for the nation’s eighth-graders was not 
significantly different from the scores in previous assessment years. However, 
the score for Hispanic students did increase since 2006, contributing to a 
narrowing of the White - Hispanic score gap. Scores also increased from 
2006 to 2010 for students from both lower- and higher-income families. 
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Figure 10 . Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics average scores 
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Figure 11 . Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics percentile scores 
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No significant change in eighth-grade 
score 

The average score on the NAEP civics assessment in 2010 at 
grade 8 was not significantly different from the scores on 
previous assessments in 2006 and 1998 (figure 10 ). There 
were also no significant changes in scores at the 10th, 25th, 
50th, 75th, and 90th percentiles in comparison to the previous 
years (figure 11 ). 



About one-fifth of students perform 
at or above Proficient 

Seventy-two percent of students performed at or above the 
Basic level in 2010, and 22 percent performed at or above the 
Proficient level (figure 12). There were no significant changes 
in the percentages of students performing at or above Basic , 
at or above Proficient , or at Advanced in comparison to the 
previous years. 



Figure 12 . Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics achievement-level 
results 



Percent 




% at Advanced 
% at or above Proficient 
% at or above Basic 



Year 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Hispanic students make 
gains 

The average score in 2010 for Hispanic 
students was 5 points 1 higher than in 
2006 and 10 points higher than in 1998 
(figure 13). Although not shown here, 
Hispanic students made gains since 
2006 at the 25th and 75th percentiles 
(see appendix table A-7). There were no 
significant changes in the average scores 
for any of the other four racial/ethnic 
groups in comparison to either 2006 or 
1998. 

In 2010, both White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students scored higher on 
average than Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents. Other apparent differences in 
scores between racial/ethnic groups 
were not statistically significant (see the 
section on Interpreting Statistical 
Significance in the Technical Notes). 



1 The score-point difference is based on the difference 
between the unrounded scores as opposed to the rounded 
scores shown in the figure. 



Figure 13. Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics average scores, by race/ethnicity 



Year 




White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 



American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 



Scale score 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race 
categories exclude Hispanic origin. 



Table 5. Percentage of students assessed in eighth-grade 

NAEP civics, by race/ethnicity: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Race/ethnicity 


1998 


2006 


2010 


White 


70* 


60 


59 


Black 


15 


15 


14 


Hispanic 


10* 


18 


20 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


3* 


4 


5 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


1 


2 


1 



* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race 
categories exclude Hispanic origin. Detail may not sum to totals because results are not shown for students whose 
race/ethnicity was unclassified. 



No significant change since 2006 in 
students' racial/ethnic composition 

The proportion of eighth-graders in each of the five racial/ 
ethnic groups that NAEP reports on has remained relatively 
stable since 2006 (table 5). In comparison to the first 
assessment in 1998, however, the percentage of White students 
decreased from 70 to 59 percent, the percentage of Hispanic 
students increased from 10 to 20 percent, and the percentage 
of Asian/Pacific Islander students increased from 
3 to 5 percent. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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White - Hispanic gap 
narrows 



Figure 14. Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics average scores and score gaps, by selected racial/ 
ethnic groups 



The 23-point gap in civics scores in 
2010 between White and Hispanic 
students was narrower than the gaps in 
both 2006 and 1998 (figure 14). The 
25-point gap between White and Black 
students in 2010 was not statistically 
different from the score gap in either 
2006 or 1998. 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. Score gaps are calculated based on differences 
between unrounded average scores. 



No significant difference 
between male and female 
student performance 

The average scores for male and female 
students did not differ significantly from 
each other in 2010 (figure 15). There 
was no significant change in the score 
for either male or female students in 
comparison to earlier assessment years. 




Figure 15. Trend in eighth-grade NAEP civics average scores and score gaps, by gender 
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NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded average scores. 



Additional Results for Student Groups 




Achievement-level results and percentile scores provide additional insight into the perfor- 
mance of student groups. See appendix tables A-6 and A-7 for additional eighth-grade 
results for the student groups highlighted in this section. Similar NAEP results for other 
student groups can be found in the NAEP Data Explorer at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Scores increase across income levels 

Average civics scores were higher in 2010 than in 2006 
for eighth-graders who were eligible for free lunch and for 
reduced-price lunch, and for students who were not eligible 
(figure 16 ). Increases for all three groups, however, did not 
result in a significant increase in the overall average score at 
grade 8. Such a pattern results from an increase from 2006 to 
2010 only in the percentage of students eligible for free lunch, 
and these students typically score lower on average than 
students in other family income levels. 

In 2010, eighth-graders who were not eligible scored 
15 points higher on average than those eligible for reduced- 
price lunch, who in turn scored 15 points higher than those 
eligible for free lunch. 



Figure 16 . Average scores in eighth-grade NAEP civics, by eligibility 
for free or reduced-price school lunch: 2006 and 2010 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 




Table 6. Percentage of students assessed in eighth-grade NAEP 
civics, by eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch: 
2006 and 2010 



Eligibility for school lunch 


2006 


2010 


Eligible for free lunch 


31* 


36 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


7 


7 


Not eligible 


55 


52 


Information not available 


7 


6 



* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



_ - 4 « ' til 

Percentage of students eligible for free 
school lunch increases 

The percentage of students eligible for free school lunch 
increased from 31 percent in 2006 to 36 percent in 2010 
(table 6). There were no other significant changes in the 
percentages of students based on their eligibility for the 
school lunch program. 



i 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2006 and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Higher levels of parental education 
associated with higher scores 

Eighth-graders were asked to report the highest level of educa- 
tion completed by each parent. Five response options— did not 
finish high school, graduated from high school, some education 
after high school, graduated from college, and “I don't know"— 
were offered. Results are reported for the highest level of 
education for either parent. Because the wording of the ques- 
tion was different in 1998, results are only reported for 2006 
and 2010. 

Scores in 2010 were higher for students who reported higher 
levels of parental education than for those who reported lower 
levels (figure 17 ). For example, students whose parents 
graduated from college scored higher on average than those 
whose parents had some education after high school, who in 
turn scored higher than those whose parents' highest level of 
education was high school. There were no significant changes 
from 2006 to 2010 in the average scores for students reporting 
different levels of parental education. 



Figure 17 . Average scores in eighth-grade NAEP civics, by highest 
level of parental education: 2006 and 2010 
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NOTE: Results are not shown for students who reported that they did not know the highest education level 
for either of their parents. 



Table 7 . Percentage of students assessed in eighth-grade NAEP 

civics, by highest level of parental education: 2006 and 2010 



Parental education level 


2006 


2010 


Did not finish high school 


8 


7 


Graduated from high school 


18 


17 


Some education after high school 


17 


16 


Graduated from college 


47 


49 


Don’t know 


10 


10 


NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 









About one-half of eighth-graders 
report parents completed college 

In 2010, forty-nine percent of eighth-graders reported at 
least one parent graduated from college (table 7 ). There 
were no significant changes from 2006 to 2010 in the 
percentages of students who reported different levels of 
parental education. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2006 and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Majority of students study civics in grade 8 



As part of the student questionnaire, students were asked if they 
learned about civics in eighth grade. Students responded either 
"yes," "no," or "I don't know." Eighty-five percent of students 
reported learning about civics in eighth grade in 2010 (figure 
18 ). There was no significant difference in the average scores in 
2010 for students who reported that they did study civics and 
those who reported they did not. 

Figure 18 . Percentage of students and average scores in eighth-grade 
NAEP civics, by students' responses to a question about 
whether or not they learned about civics or government in 
eighth grade: 2010 

In grade 8, did you learn about civics or government? 

Percentage 
of students 

Yes 85 155 

No 8 152 

— i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 — ~//~ i 

0 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 300 

Scale score 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because results are not shown for students whose response to the question 
was "I don't know.” 



Students were also asked if they studied certain topics specifi- 
cally related to civics during the school year. In 2010, more than 
one-half of students reported studying seven of the nine topics 
presented, including: the congress; the president and the 
cabinet; state and local government; the U.S. Constitution; the 
court system; how laws are made; and political parties, elec- 
tions, and voting (table 8). Less than one-half reported studying 
international organizations and other countries' governments in 
2010 . 

Because the same question was asked of eighth-graders 
assessed in 1998 and 2006, the percentages can be compared 
over time. The percentage of students who reported studying 
international organizations in 2010 was higher than the percent- 
age in 2006 but was not significantly different from the percent- 
age in 1998. The percentages of students who studied the 
president and cabinet, court system, and political parties did not 
change significantly from 2006 to 2010 but were higher in 2010 
than in 1998. 



Table 8. Percentage of students assessed in eighth-grade NAEP civics, by student-reported 
civics topics studied during the school year: 1998, 2006, and 2010 


Explore Additional ^ 


Civics topics studied during the school year 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Results 


U.S. Constitution 


79 


82 


82 


Results for other background 


Congress 


75 


78 


78 


questions from the eighth-grade 


President and cabinet 


55* 


60 


62 


student, teacher, and school 


How laws are made 


67 


69 


70 


questionnaires are available in 


Court system 


60* 


64 


64 


the NAEP Data Explorer at htto:// 


Political parties, elections, and voting 


69* 


74 


75 


nces.ed.gov/nationsreDortcard/ 


State and local government 


67 


68 


70 


1 IdcJJUd Id/ . 


Other countries’ governments 


40 


39 


40 





International organizations (such as the United Nations) 


33 


29* 


33 



* Significantly different (p< .05) from 2010. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Assessment Content at Grade 8 



The 152 questions that made up the entire eighth- 
grade assessment were divided into eight sections, 
each containing a mixture of multiple-choice and 
constructed-response questions. Each student 
responded to questions in two 25-minute sections. 
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Knowledge Components 

15% What are civic life, politics, and government? 



These questions focus on understanding why government 
and politics are necessary and what purpose they serve, 
the fundamental nature of constitutions, and identifying 
alternative ways of organizing governments. 



25% 



What are the foundations of the American political 
system? 

These questions focus on students' understanding of 
American constitutional government and distinctive 
characteristics of American society and American 
political culture (e.g., religious freedom, individualism). 



25% 



How does the government established by the 
Constitution embody the purposes, values, and 
principles of American democracy? 

These questions focus on understanding the major 
responsibilities and organization of the national 
government, the role and function of state and local 
governments, and the role of the law in the American 
constitutional system. 



15% 



What is the relationship of the United States to other 
nations and to world affairs? 



These questions focus on understanding how the 
world is organized politically and how nations 
influence one another in world affairs. 



20 % 



What are the roles of citizens in American democracy? 

These questions focus on the meaning of citizenship 
and ask students to evaluate, take, and defend positions 
on the fundamental rights and responsibilities of citizens. 
Questions in this area also explore the relationship 
between civic participation and the preservation and 
improvement of American democracy. 
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The distribution of questions among the five knowledge components reflects the different 
developmental emphases across grade levels as specified in the civics framework. 
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Civics Achievement-Level Descriptions for Grade 8 

NAEP civics achievement-level descriptions outline certain expectations of student performance. The specific descriptions 
of what eighth-graders should know and be able to do at the Basic , Proficient , and Advanced levels in civics are presented 
below. NAEP achievement levels are cumulative; therefore, student performance at the Proficient level includes the compe- 
tencies associated with the Basic level, and the Advanced level includes the skills and knowledge associated with both the 
Basic and the Proficient levels. The cut score indicating the lower end of the score range for each level is noted in the 
parentheses. 



Basic (134) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the 
Basic level should have some under- 
standing of competing ideas about 
purposes of government, and they 
should be able to describe advantages 
of limited government. They should be 
able to define what is meant by govern- 
ment, constitution, the rule of law, and 
politics. These students should be able 
to identify fundamental principles and 
values of American democracy, such as 
federalism, the separation of powers, 
checks and balances, government by the 
consent of the governed, and individual 
rights. They should understand that the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
U.S. Constitution, including the Bill of 
Rights and other amendments, are 
sources of these ideas. These students 
should be able to explain why it is 
important that citizens share the values 
and principles expressed in the nation's 
core documents, and they should under- 
stand functions of elections, political 
parties, and interest groups in a demo- 
cratic society. They should know that 
American citizenship is attained by birth 
or through naturalization. They should 
be able to identify personal, political, 
and economic rights of Americans and 
should understand the responsibilities 
that these rights imply. Finally, these 
students should be able to describe 
purposes of international organizations 
to which the United States belongs. 



Proficient (178) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the 
Proficient level should have a good 
understanding of purposes that govern- 
ment should serve, and they should be 
able to explain why government should 
serve those purposes. These students 
should understand differences between 
government and civil society, and they 
should be able to explain the impor- 
tance of the rule of law. They should be 
able to point out ways in which ideals 
expressed in the nation's core docu- 
ments differ from reality and identify 
ways in which these differences con- 
tinue to be addressed. They should be 
able to explain how and why legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers are 
separate, shared, and limited in the 
American constitutional government, 
and they should understand how and 
why powers are divided and shared 
between the national and state govern- 
ments. They should be able to discuss 
ways that citizens can use the political 
process to influence government. These 
students should be able to provide 
simple interpretations of nontext-based 
information such as maps, charts, 
tables, graphs, and cartoons. Finally, 
these students should be able to de- 
scribe events in the United States that 
have influenced other nations, as well as 
events in other nations that have affect- 
ed American policy. 



Advanced (213) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the 
Advanced level should have a developed 
understanding of why civil society plays 
a key role in maintaining a limited 
government and the importance of the 
rule of law in civil society and govern- 
ment. These students should be able to 
take positions on issues in which funda- 
mental values are in conflict (liberty and 
equality, individual rights and the 
common good, and majority rule and 
minority rights, for example) and they 
should be able to defend their positions. 
They should be able to evaluate results 
of past efforts to address discrepancies 
between American ideals and national 
reality and to explain how citizens can 
monitor and influence local, state, and 
national government. These students 
should understand how laws can 
achieve purposes of American constitu- 
tional government, such as promoting 
the common good and protecting rights 
of individuals. They should understand 
how civic dispositions such as civility, 
tolerance, and respect for law promote 
the healthy functioning of American 
constitutional democracy. Finally, these 
students should understand the impact 
of American democracy on other coun- 
tries, as well as the impact of other 
countries on American politics and 
society. 
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What Eighth-Graders Know and Can Do in Civics 



The item map below illustrates the range of civics knowledge 
demonstrated by eighth-graders. The scale scores on the left 
represent the scores for students who were likely to get the 
items correct or complete. The cut score at the low end of the 
range for each achievement level is boxed. The descriptions of 
selected assessment questions indicating what students need 
to do to answer the question correctly are listed on the right. 



For example, the map on this page shows that eighth-graders 
performing at the Basic level with a score of 158 were likely to 
be able to identify purposes of specific nongovernmental 
organizations. Students performing at the Proficient level with 
a score of 198 were likely to be able to recognize a role per- 
formed by the Supreme Court. Students at the Advanced level 
with a score of 249 were likely to be able to name two actions 
citizens can take to encourage Congress to pass a law. 



GRADE 8 NAEP CIVICS ITEM MAP 



Scale score 




124 

121 

111 

X/ 

0 



Question description 



Analyze a graph showing voting participation over time and suggest ways to improve it 
Identify a limit on the power of the United Nations 

Name two actions citizens can take to encourage Congress to pass a law 
Give two examples of how the media influences politics and democracy 

Fill in the chart to show checks on powers of branches of government (shown on pages 32 and 33) 



Identify a reason to join a political party 

Give two examples of the effects of the women's rights movement 
Recognize a role performed by the Supreme Court 

Identify an action the U.S. can do to influence other countries in a foreign policy issue 
Analyze text and explain George Washington's concern about government 
Understand impeachment of the President 
Analyze the message in a political cartoon (shown on page 31) 

Recognize that leaders in power benefit from unlimited government 



Understand how state governments are established 
Interpret a graph to draw an inference about voting behavior 

Recognize that the U.S. Constitution proclaims that government is based on the people's consent 

Identify the type of government from the description of its characteristics 

Identify the purposes of specific nongovernmental organizations 

Identify a reason why a poll tax violates democratic ideals 

Identify a right protected by the First Amendment 

Identify a cause of conflict between two countries (shown on page 30) 



Analyze a guotation to determine a role performed by civic associations in the U.S. 
Identify types of actions taken by courts 

Analyze a document to determine the role performed by government 



NOTE: Regular type denotes a constructed-response question. Italic type denotes a multiple-choice question. The position of a question on the scale represents the scale score attained by students who had a 65 percent probability of successfully 
answering a constructed-response question, or a 74 percent probability of correctly answering a four-option multiple-choice question. For constructed-response questions, the question description represents students' performance rated as completely 
correct. Scale score ranges for civics achievement levels are referenced on the map. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What is the relationship of the 
United States to other nations and to world affairs? 



Which of the following would most likely 
cause a conflict between two countries? 

CD Raising income taxes 

CD Increasing welfare benefits 

CD Limiting the terms served by elected 
officials 

CD Violating an existing trade agreement 



This sample question from the 2010 eighth-grade civics 
assessment measures students' knowledge of international 
relations. Seventy-seven percent of eighth-graders were able 
to correctly identify what would most likely cause a conflict 
between two countries. 



Percentage of eighth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Omitted 


12 


5 


5 


77 


# 



# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



The table below shows the percentage of eighth-graders 
within each achievement level who answered this question 
correctly. For example, 84 percent of eighth-graders at the 
Basic level selected the correct answer choice. 



Percentage of eighth-grade students responding correctly at each 
achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


77 


45 


84 


98 


x 



:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What are civic life, politics, and 
government? 




© Tribune Media Services Inc. All Rights Reserved. 

Used with permission 



The main message of the cartoon is that 

CD there should be less federal regulation 
of small businesses 



This sample question measures students' ability to analyze 
a political cartoon. Fifty-two percent of eighth-graders were 
able to correctly identify the main message of the political 
cartoon. 



Percentage of eighth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Omitted 


52 


14 


19 


14 


# 



# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



The table below shows the percentage of eighth-graders 
within each achievement level who answered this question 
correctly. For example, 49 percent of eighth-graders at the 
Basic level selected the correct answer choice. 



Percentage of eighth-grade students responding correctly at each 
achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


52 


30 


49 


85 


T 



:|: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 



CD small businesses should merge into 
corporations to have more power 

CD small businesses rely too much on 
government money 

CD poor urban planning makes small 
businesses fail 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: How does the government established 
by the Constitution embody the purposes, values, and principles of 
American democracy? 



The chart below shows how each of the three separate branches of the federal government can limit the 
powers of the other two. Complete the chart by filling in each of the empty boxes. The completed chart 
should have one power for each branch of government and one way in which that branch’s power is 
checked by another branch. 



BRANCH 


POWER 


HOW OTHER BRANCHES 
LIMIT THE POWER 


Legislative 


Makes laws 


TWvrtterA COTS vt*o. 


Executive 


\cu*ys. 


to* o/wwdt PrtiiderM^ 

\/evt>. 


Judicial 


it 

Ctf^ 

or noY. 


Judges can be impeached 



BRANCH 


POWER 


HOW OTHER BRANCHES 
LIMIT THE POWER 


Legislative 


Makes laws 




Executive 


pPWOKS 

\oxCia 


rVou to, cstr" C? 

^ ettvee* 


Judicial 


TtvrttS Ot 
\&<jOS 


Judges can be impeached 
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This constructed-response sample question (shown on the 
previous page) measures eighth-grade students' knowledge 
of the system of checks and balances in the federal govern- 
ment. Successful responses demonstrated knowledge of how 
the Constitution divides various powers among the three 
branches of government. Responses to this question were 
rated using four scoring levels. Spelling and grammar were 
not considered in rating responses to the question. 

Complete responses provided correct information 
in all four parts of the chart. 

Acceptable responses provided correct information 
in three parts of the chart. 

Partial responses provided correct information in 
one or two parts of the chart. 

Unacceptable responses did not provide correct 
information in any part of the chart. 

The first sample student response shown on the previous page 
was rated "Complete" because it provided correct information 
in all four parts of the chart. The statement "President can veto" 
under the category of limits of power to the legislative branch 
was credited because it refers to an action of the executive 
branch. The statement for the category of executive power, 
"Enforces laws," refers to a power the president has after a bill 
has been made into law. The statement for limits on the execu- 
tive branch "Legislature can override Presidential veto" was 
credited as a reference to the power Congress has to reverse 
a presidential veto of a bill with a majority vote of two-thirds 
in both houses of Congress. The statement "Decides if laws 
are constitutional or not" for the power of the judicial branch 
refers to the power of the Supreme Court to rule on the consti- 
tutionality of laws that are challenged in judicial disputes. 

Seven percent of eighth-graders' responses to this question 
received a "Complete" rating. 



The second sample student response was rated "Acceptable" 
because it provided correct information for three of the four 
parts of the chart. The statement "may veto laws" under the 
category of limits of power to the legislative branch was 
credited because it refers to an action of the executive branch. 
The statement for the category of executive power, "approves 
laws," was interpreted to refer to the power the president has 
in signing a bill. The statement for limits on the executive 
branch "may be taken out of office" was credited as a refer- 
ence to the power Congress has to impeach the president. 

The response did not receive credit for the statement "thinks 
of laws" as a power of the judicial branch. Ten percent of 
eighth-graders' responses to this question received an 
"Acceptable" rating. 



Percentage of eighth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Complete 


Acceptable 


Partial 


Unacceptable 


Omitted 


7 


10 


43 


26 


12 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because the percentage of responses rated as "Off-task" is not shown. Off-task responses 
are those that do not provide any information related to the assessment task. 



The table below shows the percentage of eighth-graders 
within each achievement-level interval whose responses 
to this question were rated as "Complete." For example, 
3 percent of eighth-graders at the Basic level provided 
responses rated as "Complete." 



Percentage of eighth-grade students' responses rated as "Complete" 
at each achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


7 


# 


3 


23 


x 



# Rounds to zero. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Twelfth-graders’ performance 
declines since 2006 




The average civics score in 2010 for the nation’s twelfth-graders was lower than 
the score in 2006 but not significantly different from the score in 1998. Average 
scores decreased for female students but showed no significant change for male 
students. The score gap between White and Hispanic students narrowed in 
comparison to previous assessment years. 
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Figure 19 . Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics average scores 

Scale score 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



Drop in twelfth-grade score since 2006 

Students' performance on the NAEP civics assessment 
declined from 2006 to 2010 at grade 12. Although the average 
score for the nation's twelfth-graders in 2010 was 3 points 
lower than in 2006, it was not significantly different from the 
score in 1998 (figure 19 ). 

Students at the 75th percentile scored lower in 2010 than in 
both earlier assessment years, while any apparent changes at 
the 10th, 25th, 50th, and 90th percentiles were not statistically 
significant (figure 20). 



Figure 20. Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics percentile scores 



Scale score Percentile 




* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



Percentage of students at or above 
Proficient decreases since 2006 

Sixty-four percent of students performed at or above the Basic 
level in 2010, and 24 percent performed at or above the 
Proficient level (figure 21). The percentage of students at or 
above Proficient in 2010 was lower than in 2006 but not 
significantly different from the percentage in 1998. The 
percentages of students at or above Basic and at Advanced 
were not significantly different from the percentages in 2006 
or 1998. 



Figure 21. Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics achievement-level results 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



■ % at Advanced 

% at or above Proficient 
% at or above Basic 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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No significant change in 
performance of racial/ 
ethnic groups since 2006 

Although there were no significant changes 
in the average scores for any of the five 
racial/ethnic groups from 2006 to 2010, 
the score for Hispanic students was higher 
in 2010 than in 1998 (figure 22). 

In 2010, both White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students scored higher on average 
than Black and Hispanic students. The 
average scores of White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students did not differ significantly 
from each other. 



Figure 22. Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics average scores, by race/ethnicity 



Year 




White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 



American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 



Scale score 

:|: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race 
categories exclude Hispanic origin. 
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Table 9 . Percentage of students assessed in twelfth-grade 

NAEP civics, by race/ethnicity: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Race/ethnicity 


1998 


2006 


2010 


White 


72* 


66 


62 


Black 


14 


13 


14 


Hispanic 


10* 


13 


16 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


4* 


6 


6 


American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


# 


1 


1 



# Rounds to zero. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race 
categories exclude Hispanic origin. Detail may not sum to totals because results are not shown for students whose 
race/ethnicity was unclassified. 





No significant change since 2006 in 
students' racial/ethnic composition 



The proportion of twelfth-graders in each of the five racial/ 
ethnic groups that NAEP reports on has not changed signifi- 
cantly since 2006 (table 9 ). In comparison to the first 
assessment in 1998, however, the percentage of White students 
decreased from 72 to 62 percent, the percentage of Hispanic 
students increased from 10 to 16 percent, and the percentage of 
Asian/Pacific Islander students increased from 4 to 6 percent. 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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White - Hispanic gap 
narrows 

Although the average score for White 
students did not change significantly, the 
increase in the score for Hispanic 
students from 1998 to 2010 led to a 
narrowing of the score gap between the 
two groups (figure 23). The 19-point gap 
in civics in 2010 between White and 
Hispanic students was smaller than the 
gaps in both 2006 and 1998. The 
29-point gap between White and Black 
students in 2010 was not statistically 
different from the score gap in either 
2006 or 1998. 



Figure 23. Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics average scores and score gaps, by selected racial/ 
ethnic groups 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. Score gaps are calculated based on differences 
between unrounded average scores. 



Average score for female 
students declines 

The average score for female students 
decreased 3 points 2 from 2006 to 2010, 
while there was no significant change in 
the score for male students over the 
same period (figure 24). Although not 
shown here, the scores for female 
students decreased at the 75th and 90th 
percentiles since 2006 (see appendix 
table A-9). The average scores for male 
and female students did not differ 
significantly from each other in 2010. 



2 The score-point difference is based on the difference 
between the unrounded scores as opposed to the 
rounded scores shown in the figure. 



Figure 24. Trend in twelfth-grade NAEP civics 
average scores and score gaps, by 
gender 
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* Significantly different (p< .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Score gaps are calculated based on differences between unrounded 
average scores. The score differences between male and female students 
were not found to be statistically significant in 2006 and 2010. 



Additional Results for 
Student Groups 




Achievement-level results and percen- 
tile scores provide additional insight 
into the performance of student groups. 
See appendix tables A-8 and A-9 for 
additional twelfth-grade results for the 
student groups highlighted in this 
section. Similar NAEP results for other 
student groups can be found in the 
NAEP Data Explorer at http://nces.ed 
.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 



wssm 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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No significant changes in scores by level of parental education 



There were no significant changes from 2006 to 2010 in the 
average scores for students reporting different levels of 
parental education (figure 25 ). Scores in 2010 were higher for 
students who reported higher levels of parental education 
than for those who reported lower levels. For example, 
students who reported at least one parent graduated from 
college scored higher on average than those whose parents 
had some education after high school, who in turn scored 



higher than those whose parents' highest level of education 
was high school. 

A closer look at the achievement-level results by level of 
parental education shows an increase in the percentage at 
Basic from 2006 to 2010 for students whose parents gradu- 
ated from college (figure 26 ). There were no significant 
changes in the percentages of students below Basic , at 
Proficient, or at Advanced for any of the groups. 



Figure 25 . Average scores in twelfth-grade 
NAEP civics, by highest level of 
parental education: 2006 and 2010 
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NOTE: Results are not shown for students who reported that they did not 
know the highest education level for either of their parents. 



Figure 26 . Achievement-level results in twelfth-grade NAEP civics, by highest level of 
parental education: 2006 and 2010 
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* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Results are not shown for students who reported that they did not know the highest education level for either of their parents. Detail may 
not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 10 . Percentage of students assessed in twelfth-grade NAEP 

civics, by highest level of parental education: 2006 and 2010 



Parental education level 


2006 


2010 


Did not finish high school 


7 


8 


Graduated from high school 


19 


18 


Some education after high school 


22 


23 


Graduated from college 


49 


49 


Don’t know 


2 


3 



About one-half of twelfth-graders 
report parents completed college 

In 2010, forty-nine percent of twelfth-graders reported at 
least one parent graduated from college (table 10 ). There 
were no significant changes from 2006 to 2010 in the 
percentages of students who reported different levels of 
parental education. 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 




\ " 














SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2006 and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Almost all twelfth-graders study Percentage of students studying the 

civics in high school U.S. Constitution decreases since 2006 



As part of the twelfth-grade student questionnaire, students 
were asked to indicate whether or not they studied civics or 
government in high school (grades 9, 10, 11, and 12). Ninety- 
seven percent of students reported studying civics or govern- 
ment in high school (figure 27 ). Students who reported studying 
civics or government in at least one of the four grades scored 
15 points 3 higher on average than students who did not. 



3 The score-point difference is based on the difference between the unrounded 
scores as opposed to the rounded scores shown in the figure. 



Figure 27 . Percentage of students and average scores in twelfth- 
grade NAEP civics, by students' responses to a question 
about whether or not they studied civics or government 
in high school: 2010 

Have you studied civics or government in high school? 
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Students were also asked if they studied certain topics 
specifically related to civics during the school year. Students 
responded either “yes,” “no," or “I don't know." In 2010, more than 
one-half of students reported studying seven of the nine topics 
presented, including: the congress; the president and the cabinet- 
state and local government; the U.S. Constitution; the court 
system; how laws are made; and political parties, elections, and 
voting (table 11 ). Less than one-half reported studying interna- 
tional organizations and other countries' governments in 2010. 

Because the same question was asked of twelfth-graders 
assessed in 1998 and 2006, the percentages can be compared 
over time. The percentage of students who reported studying the 
president and cabinet did not change significantly from 2006 to 
2010 but was lower in 2010 than in 1998. The percentage of 
students who reported studying the U.S. Constitution in 2010 
was lower than the percentage in 2006 but was not significantly 
different from the percentage in 1998. 



Table 11 . Percentage of students assessed in twelfth-grade NAEP civics, by student-reported 
civics topics studied during the school year: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Civics topics studied during the school year 


1998 


2006 


2010 


U.S. Constitution 


71 


72* 


67 


Congress 


71 


69 


66 


President and cabinet 


63* 


61 


59 


How laws are made 


64 


64 


61 


Court system 


64 


63 


61 


Political parties, elections, and voting 


70 


70 


68 


State and local government 


69 


69 


68 


Other countries’ governments 


48 


46 


47 


International organizations (such as the United Nations) 


45 


43 


43 



* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 



Explore Additional Results 




Results for other background questions 
from the twelfth-grade student and school 
questionnaires are available in the NAEP 
Data Explorer at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 







SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Assessment Content at Grade 12 



Each question in the NAEP civics assessment measures students’ civic knowledge in one 
of five areas. Guidelines for the proportion of the assessment covering each area are 
provided in the framework for each grade assessed. 





* v 



The 153 questions that made up the entire twelfth- 
grade assessment were divided into eight sections, 
each containing a mixture of multiple-choice and 
constructed-response questions. Each student 
responded to questions in two 25-minute sections. 




Knowledge Components 

10 % What are civic life, politics, and government? 

These questions focus on understanding why government 
and politics are necessary and articulating what purpose 
they serve, the nature and purpose of constitutions, and 
understanding alternative ways constitutional govern- 
ments function. 

20 % What are the foundations of the American political 
system? 

These questions focus on students' understanding of 
American constitutional government and its history as 
well as the distinctive characteristics of American society 
and American political culture (e.g., religious freedom, 
individualism) that are linked to American constitutional 
democracy. 

25 % How does the government established by the 
Constitution embody the purposes, values, and 
principles of American democracy? 

These questions focus on understanding the specific 
responsibilities and organization of the national 
government, the role and function of state and local 
governments, and the role of the law in the American 
constitutional system. 

20 % What is the relationship of the United States to other 
nations and to world affairs? 

These questions focus on understanding how the world is 
organized politically and nations influence one another in 
world affairs. The questions focus on understanding 
specific, historical, and contemporary foreign policy 
decisions. 

25 % What are the roles of citizens in American democracy? 

These questions focus on the meaning of citizenship and 
ask students to evaluate, take, and defend positions on 
specific rights and responsibilities of citizens. Questions in 
this area also explore the complexity of the relationship 
between civic participation and the preservation and 
improvement of American democracy. 
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Civics Achievement-Level Descriptions for Grade 12 

NAEP civics achievement-level descriptions outline the expectations for student performance at each grade. The specific 
descriptions of what twelfth-graders should know and be able to do at the Basic , Proficient, and Advanced levels in civics are 
presented below. NAEP achievement levels are cumulative; therefore, student performance at the Proficient level includes 
the competencies associated with the Basic level, and the Advanced level includes the skills and knowledge associated with 
both the Basic and the Proficient levels. The cut score indicating the lower end of the score range for each level is noted in 
the parentheses. 



Basic (139) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the 
Basic level should have an understanding 
of what is meant by civil society, constitu- 
tional government, and politics. They 
should know that constitutional govern- 
ments can take different forms, and they 
should understand the fundamental 
principles of American constitutional 
government. These students should be 
able to explain ways that political parties, 
interest groups, and the media contribute 
to elections, and they should be able to 
point out sources of information about 
public policy issues. They should under- 
stand that both power and rights must be 
limited in a free society. They should be 
able to identify those traits that make 
people responsible citizens, and they 
should be able to describe forms of 
political participation available in a de- 
mocracy and recognize reasons that such 
participation is important. These students 
should be able to provide simple interpre- 
tations of nontext-based information such 
as maps, charts, tables, graphs, and 
cartoons. Finally, they should be familiar 
with international issues that affect the 
United States. 



Proficient (174) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the 
Proficient level should have a good under- 
standing of how constitutions can limit the 
power of government and support the rule 
of law. They should be able to distinguish 
between parliamentary systems of gov- 
ernment and those based on separate and 
shared powers, and they should be able to 
describe the structure and functions of 
American government. These students 
should be able to identify issues in which 
fundamental democratic values and 
principles are in conflict— liberty and 
equality, individual rights and the common 
good, and majority rule and minority 
rights, for example— and they should be 
able to take and defend positions on these 
issues. They should be able to evaluate 
ways that law protects individual rights 
and promotes the common good in 
American society. They should under- 
stand how the application of fundamental 
principles of American constitutional 
democracy has expanded participation in 
public life, and they should be able to 
explain how citizens can work individually 
and collectively to monitor and influence 
public policy. These students should 
understand the importance and means of 
participation in political life at the national, 
state, and local levels. They should be able 
to evaluate contributions made by political 
parties, interest groups, and the media to 
the development of public policy, and they 
should be able to explain how public 
service and political leadership contribute 
to American democracy. They should 
understand how American foreign policy 
is made and carried out, and they should 
be able to evaluate the performance of 
major international organizations. Finally, 
these students should be able to discuss 
reasons for and consequences of conflicts 
that arise when international disputes 
cannot be resolved peacefully. 



Advanced (204) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the 
Advanced level should have a thorough 
and mature understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses of various 
forms of constitutional democracy. They 
should be able to discuss advantages and 
disadvantages of confederal, federal, and 
unitary systems of government, as well as 
strengths and weaknesses of parliamen- 
tary systems of government when com- 
pared with those based on separate and 
shared powers. These students should be 
able to explain how the structure of 
American government and the nation's 
social and political cultures serve one 
another. They should know which level 
and agency of government to contact to 
express their opinions or influence public 
policy. They should be able to explain and 
evaluate past and present individual and 
collective political actions aimed at 
narrowing the gap between American 
ideals and national reality. They should 
understand how elections help determine 
public policies, and they should be able to 
evaluate public policy issues in which 
fundamental values and principles are in 
conflict— liberty and equality, individual 
rights and the common good, and majority 
rule and minority rights, for example. 

These students should be able to evaluate 
the validity and emotional appeal of past 
and present political communication. They 
should be able to explain how civic dispo- 
sitions such as civility, tolerance, and 
respect for law are important for preserv- 
ing democracy, and they should be able to 
evaluate the many forms of participation 
in public affairs. Finally, they should be 
able to explain how American foreign 
policy is made and carried out and evalu- 
ate its consequences. 
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What Twelfth-Graders Know and Can Do in Civics 



The item map below illustrates the range of civics knowledge 
demonstrated by twelfth-graders. The scale scores on the left 
represent the scores for students who were likely to get the 
items correct or complete. The cut score at the low end of the 
range for each achievement level is boxed. The descriptions 
of selected assessment questions indicating what students 
need to do to answer the question correctly are listed on the 
right. 



For example, the map on this page shows that twelfth-graders 
performing at the Basic level with a score of 169 were likely 
to be able to identify the meaning of an excerpt from the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Students performing at the Proficient 
level with a score of 196 were likely to be able to identify an 
argument used by critics of the Articles of Confederation. 
Students at the Advanced level with a score of 212 were likely 
to be able to explain the impact of television on the political 
process. 



GRADE 12 NAEP CIVICS ITEM MAP 



Scale score 




134 

110 

// 

0 



Question description 



List two privileges of U.S. citizens 

Compare the citizenship requirements of the U.S. to other countries 
Explain the impact of television on the political process (shown on page 46) 
Summarize the views of Roosevelt and Reagan on the role of government 
Identify how the federal system encourages the growth of interest groups 



Identify a trait of constitutional democracy 

Identify an argument used by critics of the Articles of Confederation 

Identify a potential problem with the War Powers Act 

Identify the effect of U.S. foreign policy on other nations 

Define the term "melting pot" and argue if it applies to the U.S. (shown on pages 44 and 45) 

Interpret the message in a poster from World War II 

Identify a power granted to Congress by the Constitution 

Identify an important difference between international and domestic politics 



Identify the meaning of an excerpt from the Fourteenth Amendment 

Identify an argument made in the Supreme Court decision in the Schenck v. U.S. case (shown on page 43) 
Identify an argument made in the Supreme Court decision in the Marbury v. Madison case 
Interpret a political cartoon 

Identify the government as the source of the poster from World War II 
Identify the constitutional issue in a Supreme Court case 
Identify an activity that is a part of civic life 
Identify the meaning of a Supreme Court opinion 



Support an opinion on the ethical dilemma facing a politician 
Identify the meaning of a historical document 



NOTE: Regular type denotes a constructed-response question. Italic type denotes a multiple-choice question. The position of a question on the scale represents the scale score attained by students who had a 65 percent probability of successfully 
answering a constructed-response question, or a 74 percent probability of correctly answering a four-option multiple-choice question. For constructed-response questions, the question description represents students' performance rated as 
completely correct. Scale score ranges for civics achievement levels are referenced on the map. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What are the roles of citizens in 
American democracy? 



The paragraph below is about the Supreme Court case of Schenck v. The United States (1919). In this case, 
Schenck was prosecuted for having violated the Espionage Act of 1917 by publishing and distributing leaflets 
that opposed the military draft and United States entry into the First World War. The court ruled in favor of 
the United States. Below is an excerpt from the majority opinion. 

We admit that in . . . ordinary times the defendants . . . would have been within their constitutional 
rights. But the character of every act depends upon the circumstances in which it is done. The most strin- 
gent protection of free speech would not protect a man in falsely shouting fire in a theater and causing a 
panic .... The question in every case is whether the words used are used in such circumstances and are of 
such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the evils that Congress has 
a right to prevent. 

What argument is the Supreme Court making in this decision? 

CD Congress can limit free speech as it sees fit. 

CD The right to free speech is basic to democracy and government may never limit it. 

CD Rights are not absolute and the government may limit them in times of crisis. 

CD The judiciary is powerless to overturn laws like the Espionage Act of 1917. 



This sample question from the 2010 twelfth-grade civics 
assessment measures students' knowledge of issues related 
to limitations on political rights. Sixty-one percent of twelfth- 
graders were able to correctly identify the argument the 
Supreme Court used in making its decision about the protec- 
tion of free speech. 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Omitted 


24 


11 


61 


4 


# 



The table below shows the percentage of twelfth-graders 
within each achievement level who answered this question 
correctly. For example, 65 percent of twelfth-graders at the 
Basic level selected the correct answer choice. 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students responding correctly at each 
achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


61 


36 


65 


87 


93 



# Rounds to zero. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: What are the foundations of the 
American political system? 



Refer to the passage below. 

America is . . . the great Melting Pot! Here you stand, good folk, think I, when I see them at Ellis 
Island, here you stand in your fifty groups, with your fifty languages and histories, and your fifty blood 
hatreds and rivalries. But you won’t be long like that, brothers . . . Into the Crucible with you all! God is 
making the American. 

— Israel Zangwill, The Melting Pot , 1908 



COMPLETE RESPONSE: 

Define what is meant by the term “melting pot” as it is used in the Zangwill quotation. 

jH fMCbjvs. hat,* Thc~ ^ 

Qj \A wilt a \jlXA. 

Do you think that the term “melting pot” is appropriate to describe the United States? Give one reason to 
support your answer. 

d? t /rw te/CA ' l ^ 

OuiiL, flvuuw (UaJLXaIis 

riot. 
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This constructed-response question (shown on the previous 
page) measures twelfth-graders' knowledge of issues related 
to diversity in American life. Successful responses demon- 
strated an understanding of terms related to immigration and 
assimilation in the United States and an ability to support 
opinions about immigration with information relevant to 
American society. Responses to this question were rated 
using three scoring levels. Spelling and grammar were not 
considered in rating responses to the question. 

Complete responses provided a definition of the meaning 
of the term "melting pot" and offered a clear, supported 
argument either for or against the appropriateness of the 
term to describe the United States. Credit was given for 
arguments for the appropriateness of the term that includ- 
ed examples such as the development of shared values or 
a common language among Americans. Credit was given 
for arguments against the appropriateness of the term 
that included examples such as the maintenance of dis- 
tinct identities or distinct examples of culture by various 
groups. 

Partial responses either provided a definition of the 
meaning of the term "melting pot," or offered a clear, 
supported argument either for or against the appropriate- 
ness of the term to describe the United States, but not 
both. 

Unacceptable responses provided no definition of the 
meaning of the term "melting pot" and did not offer a clear 
argument either for or against the appropriateness of the 
term to describe the United States. 



The sample student response shown on the previous page 
was rated "Complete" because it provided a clear definition 
of the term "melting pot" and provided support for an opinion 
on why the term "melting pot" is not appropriate to describe 
the United States. Thirty-five percent of twelfth-graders' 
responses to this question received a "Complete" rating. 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students in each response category: 2010 



Complete 


Partial 


Unacceptable 


Omitted 


35 


28 


29 


7 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because the percentage of responses rated as "Off-task" is not shown. Off-task responses 
are those that do not provide any information related to the assessment task. 



The table below shows the percentage of twelfth-graders 
within each achievement-level interval whose responses 
to this question were rated as "Complete." For example, 
41 percent of twelfth-graders at the Basic level provided 
responses rated as "Complete." 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students' responses rated as "Complete" 
at each achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


35 


9 


41 


66 


79 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Civics Knowledge Component: How does the government established by 
the Constitution embody the purposes, values, and principles of 
American democracy? 



Television has powerfully influenced the political 
process. In the space below, give one positive and one 
negative impact that television has on the political 
process. 

Positive impact: 

Flfldfr ara. rtal* H? cV.Vwtt'i, ? tV. 

hi W — r.-cfa. — tnfeaVhfl an tttnrAirtmWV 

r,y\ v*if-a,\eK* 

Negative impact: 

Wy Uift ^ ^ toy 

JL coast OiULixSLf lFiifwaiWW[. 

die* 



The sample student response to the left was rated as 
“Complete" because it provided both a positive impact and 
a negative impact on the political process. Twenty-seven 
percent of responses to this question received a “Complete" 
rating. 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students in each response category: 
2010 



Complete 


Partial 


Unacceptable 


Omitted 


27 


38 


31 


3 



NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



The table below shows the percentage of twelfth-graders 
within each achievement level whose responses to this 
question were rated as “Complete." For example, 28 percent 
of twelfth-graders at the Basic level provided responses rated 
as “Complete." 



Percentage of twelfth-grade students' responses rated as “Complete" 
at each achievement level: 2010 



Overall 


Below Basic 


At Basic 


At Proficient 


At Advanced 


27 


8 


28 


52 


74 



This sample question measures students' knowledge of the 
impact television has on the political process. Responses to this 
question were rated using three scoring levels. Spelling and 
grammar were not considered in rating responses to this 
question. 

Complete responses provided both a positive and a 
negative impact of television on the political process. 
Examples of a positive impact that were credited included 
responses that discussed how television provides voters 
with access to information about political candidates. 
Examples of a negative impact that were credited included 
the fact that television coverage of the candidates can 
often emphasize the public images of candidates more 
than their position on the issues, and the tendency of 
television reports to provide shorter bits of information 
rather than in-depth coverage of candidates' political 
positions. 

Partial responses provided either a positive impact or a 
negative impact of television, but not both. 

Unacceptable responses did not provide either a positive 
or a negative impact of television on the political process. 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Technical Notes 



Sampling and Weighting 

The schools and students participating in NAEP assessments 
are selected to be representative of all schools nationally. The 
results from the assessed students are combined to provide 
accurate estimates of the overall performance of students in 
both public and nonpublic schools in the nation. More infor- 
mation on sampling can be found at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/about/nathow.asp . 

Because each school that participated in the assessment, 
and each student assessed, represents a portion of the 
population of interest, the results are weighted to account 
for the disproportionate representation of the selected 
sample. This includes oversampling of schools with high 
concentrations of students from certain racial/ethnic groups 
and the lower sampling rates of students who attend very 
small nonpublic schools. 

School and Student Participation 

To ensure unbiased samples, NAEP statistical standards 
require that participation rates for original school samples be 
70 percent or higher to report national results separately for 
public and private schools. In instances where participation 



rates meet the 70 percent criterion but fall below 85 percent, 
a nonresponse bias analysis is conducted to determine if the 
responding sample is not representative of the population, 
thereby introducing the potential for nonresponse bias. The 
numbers of participating schools and students along with the 
weighted participation rates for the 2010 civics assessment 
are presented in table TN-1. Participation rate standards were 
not met for private schools at grades 4 and 12; therefore, 
results for private schools are not reported separately at 
those grades. 

Nonresponse bias analyses were conducted for the private 
school samples at all three grades. The results of these 
analyses showed that, while the original responding school 
samples may not have been fully representative, including 
substitute schools and adjusting the sampling weights to 
account for school nonresponse were at least partially effec- 
tive in reducing the potential for nonresponse bias. After 
accounting for the mitigating effects of substitution and 
nonresponse weight adjustments, some variables examined 
in the analysis still indicated potential bias. At grade 4, the 
final private school sample consisted of smaller schools than 
would have been realized in the full sample, as evidenced by 
a smaller mean for a measure of the schools' grade 4 enroll- 
ment (28 in the responding sample compared to a full sample 



Table TN-1. School and student participation rates in NAEP civics, by grade and type of school: 2010 





School participation 


Student participation 


Grade and type of school 


Student-weighted 

percent 


Number of schools 
participating 


Student-weighted 

percent 


Number of students 
assessed 


Grade 4 










Nation 


96 


540 


95 


7,100 


Public 


99 


450 


95 


6,600 


Private 


65 


90 


94 


500 


Grade 8 










Nation 


97 


470 


93 


9,600 


Public 


99 


390 


92 


8,800 


Private 


80 


80 


96 


900 


Grade 12 










Nation 


89 


460 


83 


9,900 


Public 


92 


410 


83 


8,800 


Private 


62 


60 


90 


1,100 



NOTE: The number of schools is rounded to the nearest ten. The number of students is rounded to the nearest hundred. Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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mean of 32). At grade 8, a remaining potential bias was that 
schools in the Midwest were somewhat overrepresented in 
the final sample of grade 8 private schools (32 percent in 
the responding sample compared to 29 percent in the full 
sample) and Northeast schools were somewhat under- 
represented (16 percent, compared to 21 percent in the 
full sample). At grade 12, the application of nonresponse 
weight adjustments actually increased the potential bias 
with respect to census region and estimated grade enroll- 
ment, suggesting that there remains a significant potential 
for nonresponse bias for grade 12 private schools. The find- 
ings are related to the low response rate (62 percent) and the 
fact that, with limited school sample sizes in private schools, 
it is not possible to make adjustments that account fully for 
all school characteristics. For instance, it was larger non- 
Catholic private schools that did not respond, and so adjust- 
ments made to address the underrepresentation of those 
schools resulted in overrepresenting small schools at the 
expense of larger ones (a mean estimated grade enrollment 
of 44 in the responding sample compared to a full sample 
mean of 52). 

An analysis was also performed to examine the potential for 
nonresponse bias introduced through student nonresponse 
in grade 12 public schools, where the weighted student 
response rate was 83 percent. The analysis showed that the 
sample of responding students differed from the original 
student sample with respect to relative age and student 
disability status. After adjusting the sampling weights to 
account for student nonresponse, there was no evidence of 
substantial bias, with the nonresponse-adjusted estimates for 
four variables— relative age, student disability (SD) status, 
English language learner (ELL) status, and eligibility for free 
or reduced-price lunch— differing from the unadjusted esti- 
mates by 1 percent or less. 

Interpreting Statistical Significance 

Comparisons over time or between groups are based on 
statistical tests that consider both the size of the differences 
and the standard errors of the two statistics being compared. 
Standard errors are margins of error, and estimates based on 
smaller groups are likely to have larger margins of error. The 
size of the standard errors may also be influenced by other 
factors such as how representative the assessed students 
are of the entire population. 

When an estimate has a large standard error, a numerical 
difference that seems large may not be statistically signifi- 
cant. Differences of the same magnitude may or may not 
be statistically significant depending upon the size of the 
standard errors of the estimates. For example, a 5-point 
change in the average score for Hispanic eighth-graders 



may be statistically significant while a 9-point change for 
American Indian/Alaska Native students may not be. Stan- 
dard errors for the estimates presented in this report are 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/naepdata/ . 

To ensure that significant differences in NAEP data reflect 
actual differences and not mere chance, error rates need 
to be controlled when making multiple simultaneous 
comparisons. The more comparisons that are made (e.g., 
comparing the performance of White, Black, Hispanic, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
students), the higher the probability of finding significant 
differences by chance. In NAEP, the Benjamini-Hochberg 
False Discovery Rate (FDR) procedure is used to control the 
expected proportion of falsely rejected hypotheses relative 
to the number of comparisons that are conducted. A detailed 
explanation of this procedure can be found at http://nces 
.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/tdw/analvsis/infer.asp . NAEP 
employs a number of rules to determine the number of 
comparisons conducted, which in most cases is simply the 
number of possible statistical tests. However, there is an 
exception where the FDR is not applied: when comparing 
multiple years, the number of years does not count toward 
the number of comparisons. 

National School Lunch Program 

NAEP collects data on student eligibility for the National 
School Lunch Program (NSLP) as an indicator of low family 
income. Under the guidelines of NSLP, children from families 
with incomes below 130 percent of the poverty level are 
eligible for free meals. Those from families with incomes 
between 130 and 185 percent of the poverty level are eligible 
for reduced-price meals. (For the period July 1, 2009, through 
June 30, 2010, for a family of four, 130 percent of the poverty 
level was $28,665, and 185 percent was $40,793.) Some 
schools provide free meals to all students irrespective of 
individual eligibility, using their own funds to cover the costs 
of non-eligible students. Under special provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act intended to reduce the adminis- 
trative burden of determining student eligibility every year, 
schools can be reimbursed based on eligibility data for a 
single base year. Participating schools might have high per- 
centages of eligible students and report all students as 
eligible for free lunch. 

Because of the improved quality of the data on students' 
eligibility for NSLP, the percentage of students for whom 
information was not available has decreased compared to 
the percentages reported prior to the 2006 assessment. 
Therefore, trend comparisons are only made back to 2006 in 
this report. For more information on NSLP, visit htto://www 
.fns.usda.gov/cnd/lunch/ . 
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Appendix Tables 

Table A-1. Percentage of students with disabilities (SD) and/or English language learners (ELL) identified, excluded, and assessed in NAEP 



civics, as a percentage of all students, by grade and SD/ELL category: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



SD/ELL category 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


SD and/or ELL 




















Identified 


15 


23 


23 


13 


18 


18 


8 


13 


14 


Excluded 


5 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Assessed 


10 


20 


21 


9 


16 


16 


6 


11 


12 


Without accommodations 


6 


9 


8 


6 


6 


4 


5 


4 


3 


With accommodations 


3 


11 


13 


3 


10 


12 


1 


7 


9 


SD 




















Identified 


11 


13 


13 


11 


12 


12 


6 


10 


11 


Excluded 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Assessed 


7 


11 


12 


8 


11 


11 


4 


8 


9 


Without accommodations 


4 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


With accommodations 


3 


8 


9 


3 


9 


10 


1 


6 


8 


ELL 




















Identified 


5 


11 


11 


3 


7 


6 


2 


4 


4 


Excluded 


2 


1 


# 


1 


1 


# 


# 


1 


# 


Assessed 


3 


10 


10 


2 


6 


6 


2 


3 


4 


Without accommodations 


2 


7 


6 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


2 


With accommodations 


# 


3 


5 


# 


2 


3 


# 


1 


2 



# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Students identified as both SD and ELL were counted only once under the combined SD and/or ELL category, but were counted separately under the SD and ELL categories. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-2. Percentage of students with disabilities (SD) and/or English language learners (ELL) identified, excluded, and assessed in NAEP civics, 



as a percentage of all students, by grade, selected racial/ethnic groups, and SD/ELL category: 2010 



SD/ELL category 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


SD and/or ELL 




















Identified 


14 


16 


49 


13 


17 


30 


11 


17 


21 


Excluded 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


Assessed 


13 


14 


48 


12 


15 


28 


10 


14 


19 


Without accommodations 


3 


2 


25 


2 


2 


12 


2 


2 


9 


With accommodations 


10 


12 


23 


11 


13 


16 


8 


12 


10 


SD 




















Identified 


14 


15 


12 


13 


15 


11 


11 


16 


9 


Excluded 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


2 


Assessed 


12 


13 


11 


12 


13 


10 


9 


12 


7 


Without accommodations 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


With accommodations 


9 


11 


9 


10 


12 


9 


8 


11 


6 


ELL 




















Identified 


1 


1 


42 


1 


2 


22 


# 


2 


15 


Excluded 


# 


# 


1 


# 


# 


1 


# 


# 


1 


Assessed 


1 


1 


41 


1 


2 


21 


# 


2 


14 


Without accommodations 


# 


# 


24 


# 


1 


11 


# 


# 


8 


With accommodations 


1 


1 


17 


1 


1 


9 


# 


1 


6 



# Rounds to zero. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, and Hispanic includes Latino. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. Students identified as both SD and ELL were counted only once under the combined SD and/or ELL category, but were counted 
separately under the SD and ELL categories. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 



Table A-3. Percentage of students identified as students with disabilities (SD) and/or English language learners (ELL) excluded and assessed in 
NAEP civics, as a percentage of identified SD and/or ELL students, by grade and SD/ELL category: 2010 







Percentage of identified SD and/or ELL students 




Grade and SD/ELL category 


Excluded 


Assessed 


Assessed without 
accommodations 


Assessed with 
accommodations 


Grade 4 










SD and/or ELL 


7 


93 


35 


58 


SD 


10 


90 


19 


71 


ELL 


3 


97 


52 


45 


Grade 8 










SD and/or ELL 


8 


92 


24 


69 


SD 


9 


91 


11 


80 


ELL 


6 


94 


48 


46 


Grade 12 










SD and/or ELL 


13 


87 


22 


64 


SD 


17 


83 


13 


71 


ELL 


6 


94 


48 


46 



NOTE: Students identified as both SD and ELL were counted only once under the combined SD and/or ELL category, but were counted separately under the SD and ELL categories. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 2010 Civics Assessment. 
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Table A-4. Achievement-level results for fourth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 





Percentage of students 




At or above Basic 


At or above Proficient 


At Advanced 


Characteristic 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 




















White 


78* 


85 


87 


29* 


34 


37 


2 


2 


2 


Black 


45* 


57 


62 


7* 


10 


12 


1 


# 


# 


Hispanic 


40* 


55 


58 


6* 


10 


10 


# 


# 


# 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


66* 


75 


82 


20* 


24 


37 


2 


1 


3 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


38 


63 


4 


7 


12 


4 


# 


# 


Gender 




















Male 


68* 


72 


73 


22 


24 


24 


2 


1 


1 


Female 


70* 


75* 


81 


23* 


24* 


30 


1 


1 


2 


Eligibility for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 




















Eligible for free lunch 


— 


54* 


60 


— 


9 


10 


— 


# 


# 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


— 


67 


74 


— 


12 


17 


— 


# 


# 


Not eligible 


— 


87* 


90 


— 


36 


40 


— 


2 


3 


Information not available 


— 


88 


89 


— 


37 


44 


— 


3 


5 



— Not available. Results for 1998 are not reported because of the improved quality of the data on students' eligibility for the school lunch program beginning in 2006. 

# Rounds to zero. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-5. Percentile scores for fourth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 





10th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


Characteristic 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 
































White 


117* 


128 


132 


140* 


148 


150 


161* 


166 


168 


180* 


183 


185 


196* 


198 


199 


Black 


85* 


102 


105 


107* 


121 


124 


132* 


141 


145 


153* 


160 


163 


172* 


177 


180 


Hispanic 


74* 


96 


97 


97* 


117 


119 


126* 


140 


143 


151 


160 


161 


169* 


177 


177 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


102 


114 


125 


126* 


135 


145 


149* 


156 


168 


173 


176 


186 


189 


193 


200 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


81 


100 


4 


101 


129 


4 


123 


146 


4 


149 


162 


4 


171 


179 


Gender 
































Male 


100* 


109 


111 


127* 


132 


134 


153 


155 


156 


174 


176 


176 


193 


193 


193 


Female 


105* 


114 


121 


130* 


136* 


142 


154* 


158* 


162 


175* 


176* 


181 


191 


192 


196 


Eligibility for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 
































Eligible for free lunch 


— 


97 


101 


— 


117 


122 


— 


139* 


144 


— 


159 


162 


— 


175 


178 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


— 


108 


116 


— 


129 


135 


— 


149* 


154 


— 


166 


171 


— 


181 


186 


Not eligible 


— 


130 


135 


— 


149 


153 


— 


167* 


171 


— 


184 


187 


— 


199 


200 


Information not available 


— 


132 


134 


— 


153 


153 


— 


169 


172 


— 


185 


192 


— 


199 


205 



— Not available. Results for 1998 are not reported because of the improved quality of the data on students' eligibility for the school lunch program beginning in 2006. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-6. Achievement-level results for eighth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 





Percentage of students 




At or above Basic 


At or above Proficient 


At Advanced 


Characteristic 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 




















White 


■X 

oo 


82 


82 


28 


30 


29 


2 


2 


2 


Black 


49 


50 


53 


7 


9 


9 


# 


# 


# 


Hispanic 


44* 


50 


56 


7* 


8 


11 


# 


# 


# 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


69 


73 


78 


25 


27 


30 


3 


3 


2 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


46 


56 


4 


7 


11 


4 


# 


1 


Gender 




















Male 


67 


68 


70 


22 


23 


22 


2 


2 


1 


Female 


73 


72 


74 


22 


21 


22 


1 


1 


1 


Eligibility for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 




















Eligible for free lunch 


— 


48 


52 


— 


7 


8 


— 


# 


# 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


— 


63 


69 


— 


12 


17 


— 


# 


1 


Not eligible 


— 


82 


85 


— 


29 


31 


— 


2 


2 


Information not available 


— 


90 


88 


— 


44 


35 


— 


5 


3 


Highest level of parental education 




















Did not finish high school 


— 


47 


52 


— 


6 


6 


— 


# 


# 


Graduated from high school 


— 


59 


60 


— 


11 


10 


— 


# 


# 


Some education after high school 


— 


75 


78 


— 


20 


22 


— 


1 


1 


Graduated from college 


— 


82 


83 


— 


33 


32 


— 


3 


2 



— Not available. For the eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch category, results for 1998 are not reported because of the improved quality of the data on students' eligibility for the school lunch program beginning in 2006. For the 
highest level of parental education category, results for 1998 are not reported because the question in 1998 was different from the question in the 2006 and 2010 assessments. 

# Rounds to zero. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Flispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-7. Percentile scores for eighth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 





10th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


Characteristic 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 
































White 


115* 


121 


121 


138 


143 


142 


161 


163 


163 


180 


182 


181 


196 


196 


195 


Black 


88 


88 


92 


109 


110 


112 


133 


134 


137 


155 


157 


159 


173 


176 


176 


Hispanic 


79 


85 


89 


103* 


108* 


115 


128* 


134 


139 


153* 


157* 


162 


172* 


174 


179 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


102 


106 


109 


127 


132 


140 


153 


159 


163 


178 


181 


182 


197 


198 


196 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


78 


89 


4 


99 


109 


4 


129 


139 


4 


156 


163 


4 


171 


179 


Gender 
































Male 


98 


98* 


103 


124 


125 


129 


151 


153 


154 


175 


176 


176 


193 


192 


192 


Female 


108 


107 


108 


132 


130 


132 


155 


155 


156 


175 


174 


175 


191 


191 


191 


Eligibility for free or reduced-price 
school lunch 
































Eligible for free lunch 


— 


85 


89 


— 


107* 


112 


— 


132 


136 


— 


154 


157 


— 


172 


174 


Eligible for reduced-price lunch 


— 


98 


107 


— 


120* 


128 


— 


145 


150 


— 


166 


170 


— 


180 


187 


Not eligible 


— 


120 


124 


— 


142* 


146 


— 


163 


165 


— 


181 


183 


— 


196 


197 


Information not available 


— 


133 


129 


— 


155 


150 


— 


174 


168 


— 


190 


186 


— 


204 


199 


Highest level of parental education 
































Did not finish high school 


— 


87 


92 


— 


107 


113 


— 


131 


136 


— 


153 


157 


— 


169 


171 


Graduated from high school 


— 


96 


96 


— 


118 


119 


— 


142 


142 


— 


164 


162 


— 


180 


178 


Some education after high school 


— 


112 


116 


— 


134 


137 


— 


156 


158 


— 


173 


175 


— 


189 


189 


Graduated from college 


— 


118 


121 


— 


143 


144 


— 


165 


166 


— 


184 


184 


— 


198 


198 



— Not available. For the eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch category, results for 1998 are not reported because of the improved quality of the data on students' eligibility for the school lunch program beginning in 2006. 
For the highest level of parental education category, results for 1998 are not reported because the question in 1998 was different from the question in the 2006 and 2010 assessments. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Flispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-8. Achievement-level results for twelfth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Characteristic 


Percentage of students 


At or above Basic 


At or above Proficient 


At Advanced 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 




















White 


73 


74 


73 


32 


34 


30 


5 


6 


5 


Black 


41 


42 


38 


9 


9 


8 


1 


1 


1 


Hispanic 


45 


46 


50 


10 


12 


13 


1 


1 


2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


63 


68 


70 


27 


33 


29 


5 


8 


5 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


42 


47 


4 


9 


16 


4 


# 


1 


Gender 




















Male 


62 


64 


63 


27 


28* 


25 


5 


5 


5 


Female 


68 


67 


64 


26 


26* 


22 


3 


4 


3 


Highest level of parental education 




















Did not finish high school 


— 


35 


40 


— 


8 


8 


— 


1 


# 


Graduated from high school 


— 


52 


51 


— 


13 


13 


— 


1 


1 


Some education after high school 


— 


66 


63 


— 


23 


20 


— 


3 


3 


Graduated from college 


— 


77 


75 


— 


39* 


33 


— 


8 


6 



— Not available. Results for 1998 are not reported because the question about parents' highest level of education in 1998 was different from the question in the 2006 and 2010 assessments. 

# Rounds to zero. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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Table A-9. Percentile scores for twelfth-grade students in NAEP civics, by selected characteristics: 1998, 2006, and 2010 



Characteristic 


10th percentile 


25th percentile 


50th percentile 


75th percentile 


90th percentile 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


1998 


2006 


2010 


Race/ethnicity 
































White 


113 


115 


113 


136 


138 


136 


159 


161 


158 


180 


181 


178 


196 


197 


194 


Black 


86 


87 


81 


108 


108 


104 


131 


131 


129 


153 


154 


151 


171 


172 


170 


Hispanic 


84 


89 


90 


109 


112 


114 


135 


136 


139 


157 


158 


161 


174 


177 


178 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


99 


107 


104 


126 


131 


133 


150 


157 


158 


176 


182 


178 


195 


200 


195 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


4 


85 


85 


4 


108 


110 


4 


132 


135 


4 


155 


163 


4 


173 


183 


Gender 
































Male 


98 


101 


98 


123 


126 


125 


151 


153 


152 


176 


177* 


174 


195 


195 


193 


Female 


108 


107 


104 


132* 


131 


128 


154 


154 


151 


175 


175* 


171 


190 


192* 


188 


Highest level of parental education 
































Did not finish high school 


— 


81 


82 


— 


103 


106 


— 


126 


131 


— 


148 


154 


— 


170 


171 


Graduated from high school 


— 


94 


89 


— 


117 


114 


— 


141 


140 


— 


162 


161 


— 


179 


179 


Some education after high school 


— 


109 


105 


— 


130 


127 


— 


153 


150 


— 


172 


169 


— 


188 


186 


Graduated from college 


— 


118 


115 


— 


141 


139 


— 


165 


161 


— 


■X 

LO 

oo 


181 


— 


201 


197 



— Not available. Results for 1998 are not reported because the question about parents' highest level of education in 1998 was different from the question in the 2006 and 2010 assessments. 

:j: Reporting standards not met. Sample size insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 

* Significantly different (p < .05) from 2010. 

NOTE: Black includes African American, Hispanic includes Latino, and Pacific Islander includes Native Hawaiian. Race categories exclude Hispanic origin. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 2006, and 2010 Civics Assessments. 
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